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ABSTRACT 



This guide is second in a series that provides basic 
information about programs affecting Ohio's children; it provides a summary 
of key data on child care in Ohio, especially with regard to recent welfare 
reform. Recommendations for improvement in child care services are given in 
the following areas: (1) "Children Learning," including encouraging more 

part -day programs and establishing a Child Care Improvement Fund; (2) 

"Parents Earning, " including guaranteeing child care for welfare families who 
are working and making child care affordable for working poor families; (3) 
"Helping Families Work, " including maintaining health and safety inspections 
of child care settings and continuing resource and referral services; (4) 
"Improving What Works," such as adjusting child care market rates, 
simplifying paperwork, and establishing a fair share for parent fees; and (5) 
"Managing Child Care Funding, " including identifying an enrollment ceiling 
for each county, permitting counties to keep savings from reduced welfare 
rolls to help working poor families, and developing waiting lists for child 
care aid so the poorest families can be enrolled first. Appendices include a 
glossary of terms, staff to child ratios in Ohio early childhood programs, 
and child care assistance by county. Contains 22 references. (WJC) 
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Decisions for Ohio Children 

The world is changing for one in every eight Ohio children — 
and for their families. A new federal welfare law, effective on 
October 1 , 1 996, requires poor parents to work in exchange for 
temporary assistance. The new law eliminates the 60-year-old 
guarantee of cash assistance through the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children Program. The new block grant — Tem- 
porary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) — provides Ohio 
with nearly $100 million in additional funds this year. 

In addition, the new Child Care and Development Block Grant 
combines four federal child care programs and increases funds 
modestly. These funds can be used for TANF families who 
work and for low-wage working families not receiving public 
assistance. 

Decisions about how to use these funds are left largely to states. 
In Ohio, many of these decisions will be made during the first 
half of 1997, as the state’s leaders develop the 1998-99 state 
budget. More state flexibility provides both challenges and op- 
portunities for Ohio to address the child care needs of families 
receiving temporary assistance and for working poor families. 

Child Care: Children Learning, Families Earning 
is the second in a series of guides that provide basic informa- 
tion about programs affecting Ohio’s children. The first report 
explored state options for the Medicaid public health program. 
Future reports will cover the employment and benefit portions 
of TANF. Policy makers and community leaders can use these 
guides as tools in their work to shape programs to help Ohio 
families work. 

There are two reasons why helping families work requires quality 
child care. First, children need safe and secure child care that 
helps them learn and prepare for school. Second, parents need 
stable, affordable child care so they can earn wages to support 
their families. Implementing the new welfare law gives Ohio 
the chance to address both needs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The world has changed for the majority of Ohio’s children as 
all parents — married and single — are now working in record 
numbers. Every day, more than 240,000 Ohio youngsters are 
cared for in child care centers. During the school year, 217,000 
young children attend part-day programs such as Head Start 
and kindergarten. Yet few of these part-day programs meet the 
needs of working parents. 

For one in eight of Ohio’s children who rely on public 
assistance, the world today is changing dramatically. As a con- 
sequence of the new federal welfare law, more parents will be 
required to work. Parents of one- and two-year-olds, as well as 
parents of older children, will be participating in activities fo- 
cused on gaining private sector employment. 

Struggling working poor families face the biggest chal- 
lenge of all. The full cost of child care — ^which can reach as 
high as 30 percent of pre-tax wages for a parent with only one 
child — is beyond their means. Yet these families are least likely 
of all income groups to have access to early care and education 
programs. Help with child care costs can mean the difference 
between a pay check and a welfare check. Often the lack of 
child care assistance means a patchwork of unreliable, poor 
quality care that does not help children learn and causes par- 
ents to miss work. 

Ohio has made a significant commitment, more than 
any other state, to improve school readiness for three- and four- 
year-olds through expansion of the Head Start program for poor 
children. Yet, many poor children, including infants, toddlers, 
and those just above the official poverty line, fall through the 
cracks for that first and important chance at educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Child care is a fact of life for today’s families. For all 
children, but especially for poor children, the stability and quality 
of these early settings is critical to school achievement. Na- 
tional studies, and even an Ohio study of 14,290 children, re- 
veal that early childhood programs do improve educational 
achievement and have lasting benefits. However, the national 
studies also find the quality of both center and home-based child 
care settings is uneven. 

Child Care: Children Learning, Families Earning 
provides a summary of key data and information about child 
care in Ohio. It takes a fresh look at Ohio’s system of and 
investment in early care and education. Today, Ohio has an 
opportunity to take a bold step forward, once again leading the 
nation, by addressing the dual goals of education and welfare 
reform at the same time. 



Today, Ohio has 
an opportunity to 
take a bold step 
forward . . . by 
addressing the 
dual goals of 
education and 
welfare reform at 
the same time. 
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Children Learning 



Parents Earning 



Helping Families 
Work 



Improving What 
Works 



Managing Child 
Care Funding 



Ohio can improve child care settings and help more 
parents work by: 

• encouraging more part-day programs to meet 
the full-day needs of working parents; 

• establishing a Child Care Improvement Fund 
to increase child care quality in centers and 
homes serving substantial numbers of poor 
children; 

• guaranteeing child care for welfare families 
who are working and those learning job skills, 
and for former welfare families who work for 
one year; 

• helping make child care affordable for 
struggling working poor families; 

• maintaining health and safety inspections of 
child care settings and continuing child care 
resource and referral to help families find care 
and increase the supply of providers; 

• adjusting child care market rates to ensure that 
poor families have a reasonable choice of 
providers, simplifying contract and voucher 
systems to reduce paperwork; 

• establishing a fair share for parent fees based 
on income and improving parents’ access to 
reports on child care programs; 

• establishing predictability and helping local 
planning efforts by identifying an enrollment 
ceiling for each county; 

• permitting counties with reduced welfare rolls 
to keep part of the savings and help more work- 
ing poor families with child care aid; and 

• establishing a pilot program to develop wait- 
ing lists for child care aid so the poorest fam- 
ilies can be enrolled first. 



As a state concerned about the workforce of the 2 1 st 
century, Ohio cannot afford to miss early childhood care and 
education opportunities to help prepare the next generation of 
productive adults. Likewise, keeping struggling parents in the 
workforce through child care aid gives children firsthand role 
models of parents as workers and contributors to their commu- 
nity. It makes sense for Ohio to help children learn and help 
families earn. 
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CHANGING TIMES 

The new federal welfare block grant — Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
(TANF) — shifts the focus of state and federal welfare services from providing 
cash assistance to all poor families who qualify, to moving more families into 
work. 

TANF benefits are time-limited. More parents will be required to par- 
ticipate in work activities each year. Yet, under the new federal welfare law, 
families working to leave welfare will only be “entitled” to child care if the state 
decides to cover them. In the near-term, Ohio will receive more federal dollars 
under both TANF and the Child Care Block Grant than it would have received 
under the old programs. However, as more parents — including those with younger 
children — are required to work, the Congressional Budget Office projects fed- 
eral funding for child care will not keep pace with demand. 

Two key provisions of new federal welfare law make child care the 
linchpin for successful welfare reform. First, parents receiving TANF assis^ 
tance now face a five-year lifetime limit of help. Current Ohio law restricts 
eligibility to three years in a five year period. Second, parents with children 
age one or two are no longer exempt from work requirements. Ohio’s new 
welfare plan should estimate how many additional adults will need to find jobs 
each year, and how much child care will be needed. Local communities should 
do the same. 

It is critical that parents quickly gain the skills and experience they need 
to hold a job. This means that job placement services and child care must be 
available sooner rather than later. Parents should not wait to begin their job 
experience until eligibility for cash assistance is about to be depleted. Being 
able to return to assistance during times of economic downturns, when many 
jobs are eliminated, will not be possible if the time limit on benefits is exhausted. 
Experience shows that many of these workers will face several job changes as 
they move to more stable employment. Parents also may need education or 
training to help them be successful in holding a job. 

Ohio faces federal financial penalties, which could cost the state $6 
million a month, if we fail to meet the increasing work participation rates for 
families receiving help. Beginning in October 1997, 30 percent of single parent 
families receiving assistance must be working or participating in work activity 
for 20 hours a week. This increases to 50 percent of single parents working 30 
hours a week by 2002. 
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is widely believed to 
provide the best 
opportunity to 
forestall later 
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ready children for 
school and for life. 



CHILDREN LEARNING 

The early childhood years present a special opportunity to open 
a door to a child’s future. Intervening early in the lives of chil- 
dren — particularly for those who are economically disadvan- 
taged — is widely believed to provide the best opportunity to 
forestall later problems, and to ready children for school and 
for life. 

This is why it is so important that children receive high 
quality care and education in all early childhood settings. Yet 
recent national studies indicate that quality varies widely in child 
care centers and family day care homes. 

Ohio has a unique opportunity to raise student achieve- 
ment by improving child care settings, and meet education and 
welfare reform goals at the same time. The challenge is to im- 
prove the quality of care and education of young children while 
structuring programs to help parents work. 

Care and Education of Young Ohio Children 

In September 1996, families of more than 59,000 poor young 
Ohio children received child care assistance. Almost one-third 
of these children were infants and toddlers, while another third 
were preschool children. More than one-third were young school 
age children, including 5-year-olds who spend part of their day 
in kindergarten classes. 

Parents can choose child care settings ranging from care 
provided by a relative, in a certified family day care home, or in 
a licensed center or large home. A licensed center can be not- 
for-profit, for-profit, sponsored by a religious organization or 
employer based. Centers may be part of a national chain, oper- 
ated by private proprietors, or be developed by community or- 
ganizations or schools. 

In addition, approximately 72,000 Ohio preschoolers 
attend either Head Start, Public Preschool, or Preschool Spe- 
cial Education programs mostly in part-day settings. Another 
145,000 children attend public school kindergarten, usually for 
2.5 hours a day. Many ofthese children spend part of their day 
in another child care setting because approximately 60 percent 
of Ohio mothers with children under age six are employed. 
Coupled with the new welfare work requirements, even more 
young children will need care beyond the part-time schedule of 
these programs. 

Some part-day programs help meet the full-day care 
needs of working parents by transporting children to other full- 
day programs. Others extend their hours for a portion of the 
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children. Part-day programs, however, often provide more edu- 
cational services, such as field trips or special services for chil- 
dren with disabilities, and health and parent training activities. 
But many working families cannot take advantage of these spe- 
cial services because they need full-day care. 

Child Care Helps Children Learn, 

But More Help Is Needed 

Children learn best when settings are safe and comfortable, 
caregivers are trained, staff to child ratios are small, children 
have the same teachers every day, and toys and other materials 
are age appropriate. Stimulating, caring environments promote 
learning, whether at home with parents and caregivers or in 
group settings with other adults. However, recent national stud- 
ies identify vast quality differences in both center and home- 
based child care settings. 

Two recent reports from the Carnegie Corporation high- 
light the importance of the early years in promoting learning. 
Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest Chil- 
dren shows that stimulating early experiences for infants and 
toddlers result in better learners. In fact, early brain develop- 
ment is more vulnerable to the environment and long lasting 
than previously suspected. Good experiences with parents and 
caregivers in the first three years of life foster cognitive devel- 
opment, which is associated with later academic achievement, 
work performance, and getting along with others. 

Years of Promise: A Comprehensive Learning Strat- 
egy for Americans Children summarizes decades of research 
on preschool programs, concluding that high quality programs 
prepare children for school and have long lasting benefits. Con- 
sequently, members of the Carnegie Task Force on Learning in 
the Primary Grades recommend expanding a mix of high-qual- 
ity public and private early childhood programs as one way to 
reverse a pattern of underachievement in the nation’s schools. 

In 1992, the Ohio Department of Education released 
the results of a longitudinal study on the effects of early child- 
hood program attendance and varying kindergarten schedules 
on the success of 1 4,290 Ohio children in kindergarten and early 
elementary grades. Compared to children with no early child- 
hood program experience the year before kindergarten, chil- 
dren who attended a child care program. Head Start, or pre- 
school were: 

• much less likely to be placed in a Chapter 1 
remedial program; 



Good experiences 
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• much less likely to repeat an elementary grade; 
and 

• more likely to post higher scores on standard- 
ized tests — lasting well into the third grade. 

The lesson is clear: starting early pays off. Participa- 
tion in pre-kindergarten programs results in cost savings in early 
elementary grades and produces educational benefits for 
children. 

The same study also found that standardized test re- 
sults favoring full-day kindergarten over half-day or alternate 
day kindergarten were gone by the end of the second grade, 
compared to benefits lasting well into third grade for children 
attending early childhood programs. Therefore, a full day of 
kindergarten in public schools, usually only six hours, may not 
be the most cost effective way to improve learning or help fami- 
lies work. 

One way to help more parents work and improve learn- 
ing is to take the educational component and/or additional ser- 
vices of Head Start, preschool, or kindergarten to the child care 
setting. This one-stop shop for young children simplifies life 
for working parents because siblings can be cared for in the 
same location. Busing of preschool and kindergarten children 
from child care to part-day programs and back to child care is 
eliminated. Building costs are reduced when services are com- 
bined. 

In recent years, Ohio has become the nation’s leader in 
expanding Head Start. Now it can be a national leader in im- 
proving learning in child care settings for poor children. Ohio 
can encourage local part-day programs to meet full-day needs 
of working parents by: 

• providing incentives for public schools to out- 
station kindergarten teachers in child care 
centers; 

• targeting Head Start expansion in child care 
settings; and 

• helping part-day programs extend the day based 
on more cost effective child care staffing 
patterns. 

Establishing a Child Care Improvement Fund is an- 
other option for upgrading educational programming in child 
care settings. An improvement fund managed jointly by the 
Departments of Education and Human Services can provide 
grants to meet national accreditation standards, train staff, re- 
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duce staff turnover, add more staff for a portion of the day, 
upgrade equipment and materials, or provide specialized ser- 
vices. By targeting child care programs and homes serving 
substantial numbers of poor children — those who face the high- 
est risk of educational failure — Ohio can improve school readi- 
ness and school success. 

Child care centers and family day care networks could 
directly apply or jointly apply through a child care resource 
and referral agency. Priority should go to programs serving the 
highest percent of children under 1 50 percent of poverty ($7.47 
per hour for a parent and one child). Unlike hospitals and pub- 
lic schools serving high rates of low-income children, child care 
programs do not receive a higher rate for poor children, in fact, 
in many cases the child care assistance rate is lower for poor 
children than for families who pay the full rate. A Child Care 
Improvement Fund can help address the more intense needs of 
poor children in rural and inner city areas. 



RECOMMENDA TION #1 

Encourage more part-day programs to meet full-day needs 
of working parents, including placing kindergarten teach- 
ers in child care centers. 


Children Learning 


RECOMMENDA TION #2 

Establish a Child Care Improvement Fund to increase the 
quality of child care in centers and homes serving substan- 
tial numbers of poor children at-risk of educational failure. 
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PARENTS EARNING 

Moving from welfare to work, or avoiding welfare in the first 
place, requires child care for families with young children. Yet 
the full cost of care — $73 a week, on average, for one pre- 
school child — is beyond the means of poor families. 

Three groups of poor Ohio working families need help 
paying for child care. These three groups include working fami- 
lies receiving cash assistance, those transitioning off welfare, 
and low-wage families noton assistance. Reliable, affordable 
child care helps these parents work and helps prepare their 
youngsters for school. 

Welfare Reform 

Welfare rolls in Ohio have declined for the past four years. Due 
to a robust economy and efforts by county departments of hu- 
man services, more poor families are working in Ohio today. 
Since 1992, welfare rolls have decreased by almost one-third. 
As a result of decreasing rolls, Ohio spent about $713 million 
in fiscal year 1996 on cash assistance, compared to nearly $953 
million in fiscal year 1992. 

Moving from welfare to work requires child care assis- 
tance. As of December 1996, more than 57,000 Ohio children 
age one and two, and nearly 83,000 children age three through 
five, lived in families receiving cash assistance. Another 132,000 
children age six through 12 depended on public assistance. Child 
care aid will be critical for many of these children, particularly 
those under age 1 0, if their parents are to work or participate in 
education or training activities to prepare for work. 

In 1988, then President Ronald Reagan recognized this 
need and signed a law making child care an entitlement for wel- 
fare families who worked or attended education and training 
programs. But today, under the new federal welfare law, fami- 
lies are no longer entitled to child care help. However, Ohio 
can continue this guarantee. 

in order to meet the work participation rates of the new 
law — avoiding a penalty that could cost our state up to $6 mil- 
lion a month — and to ensure welfare parents an opportunity to 
gain job skills, Ohio should guarantee child care for participat- 
ing welfare families. Because of the shrinking welfare rolls and 
provisions of the new law, Ohio will receive nearly $100 mil- 
lion more in federal welfare funds this year than would have 
been received under the old law. Ohio can use a portion of 
these funds to guarantee child care assistance for working wel- 
fare families and those in training activities. 
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Additionally, the new welfare program has a time limit, 
requires parents to cooperate with child support, requires work, 
and contains tough penalties for missed appointments. Conse- 
quently, a child care guarantee for families who play by these 
rules is a fair and reasonable state commitment to helping fami- 
lies work. 

Many Ohio families leaving welfare for jobs remain 
poor. In fact, an analysis of September 1996 child care aid for 
families who left welfare to work reveals that 63 percent of 
children lived in families where earnings did not exceed the fed- 
eral poverty level ($6.24 per hour for a parent with two chil- 
dren). Only five percent of children lived in families earning 
between $9.37 and $1 1.54 per hour. Ohio should continue a 
guarantee of one year of transitional child care aid for these 
families. 

Ohio’s Working, But Poor Families 

In Years of Promise: A Comprehensive Learning Strategy 
for America’s Children, the Carnegie Corporation reveals that 
while children in families living at or below the federal poverty 
level may have access to Head Start and child care subsidies, 
struggling working poor families have the least chance of all 
income groups to early care and education programs. Working 
poor families cannot afford the full cost of child care and edu- 
cation programs, and have limited options for child care assis- 
tance. 

Ironically, this is also true in Ohio, where — thanks to 
the state expansion of Head Start — children living in poverty 
have the same chance to attend a preschool program as do chil- 
dren from upper-income families. Nationally, 38 percent of 
children eligible for Head Start attend. In Ohio, 75 percent of 
eligible three- and four-year-olds are enrolled. 

In 1990, sixty percent of Ohio mothers with children 
under age six worked, compared to only 10 percent in 1950. 
However, nearly 22 percent of Ohio children are poor, even 
though half of their families have a working family member. 
Even with the increase in minimum wage to $4.75 per hour 
($9,880 a year), a full-time working parent with one child re- 
mains below the federal poverty level. Approximately 30 per- 
cent of U.S. workers earn less than poverty level wages, or 
$6.24 per hour for a family of three. 

For low-wage working parents, help with child care 
costs can mean the difference between a pay check and a wel- 
fare check. More often it means the difference between a child 
care setting that is safe and helps children learn or a patchwork 
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of unreliable, lower cost options. A study of families waiting for 
child care help in Minneapolis found that 24 percent turned to 
welfare during the 1 8-month period of the study. Almost 75 per- 
cent fell into debt. Their child care arrangements also changed 
more frequently than those who received help. Changing arrange- 
ments often is detrimental to learning because young children need 
stable relationships in order to learn. Parents are likely to miss 
work when arrangements fall through, puttingjob security at risk. 

The Economics of Child Care 

The full cost of child care is beyond the means of working poor 
families. In 1995 . the average cost of care for a four-year-old in 
an Ohio child care center was $73 per week. Infant care often 
exceeds $90 per week. Care in family day care homes registered 
with child care resource and referral agencies is similar in cost. 

What does this mean for working poor families? It means 
that a single parent earning $6.24 per hour — or just less than 
$13,000 per year — would spend nearly 30 percent of pre-tax in- 
come on child care for one preschool aged child. It explains 
why, in 1990, the nation's poorest families spent 25 percent ot 
income on child care, while upper-income families spent only six 
percent of income on care. 

Makinu early childhood care and education affordable is 
one part of the mission of the Early Childhood Committee ot Ohio 
Family and Children First Initiative. The family budgets on page 
1 3 clearly demonstrate that child care is not affordable tor work- 
ing poor Ohio families without help. Working fam i lies Just above 
poverty are often worse off financially because they lose other 
supports such as health care and food stamps. In order to meet 
this goal — makingchild care affordable — Ohio should continue a 
child care assistance program for struggling working families. 



Parents Earning 


RECOMMENDATION 

Guarantee child care for welfare families who are working 
and those leamingjob skills, and for former welfare fami- 
lies during their first year of employment. 




RECOMMENDA TION M 

Help make child care affordable for struggling working poor 
families. Help families earning up to 135 percent of pov- 
erty ($6.72 per hour for a parent and one child). Allow 
families to continue until income exceeds 150 percent of 
poverty ($7.47 per hour for a family of two) so that children's 
learning is not interrupted. 
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The Cost of Raising Two Children in a Family of Three 

BASED ON 1996 POVERTY LEVEL 





100% of Poverty 


135%) of Poverty 


150%) of Pove 


HOURLY WAGE 


$ 6.24 


$ 8.42 


$ 9.36 


MONTHLY WAGES 


$ 1,082 


$ 1,460 


$ 1,623 


ANNUAL INCOME 


S12,980 


$17,523 


$19,470 


Monthly Net Income 


$ 964 


S 1,244 


$ 1,359 


Food Stamps 


315 


0 


0 


EITC 


272 


193 


157 


Monthly Resources 


$ 1,551 


$ 1,437 


$ 1,516 


EXPENSES 








Rent/Utilities 


$ 406 


S 406 


$ 406 


Health Care 


36 


134 


134 


Food 


367 


367 


367 


Transportation 


130 


130 


130 


Necessities 


228 


228 


228 


Child Care 


525 


525 


525 


Monthly Expenditures $ 1,692 


$ 1,790 


$ 1,790 


Deficit 


($ 141) 


($ 353) 


($ 274) 



NOTE; Paying for child care in addition to other expenses, more than exhausts these family budgets. 
Many families have emergencies that are not reflected in this month. 

MONTHLY NET INCOME adjusted for withholding for a single parent and two children. Reflects 
actual federal tax liability. 

FOOD STAMPS retlects maximum amount for family at 100 percent of poverty. At 135 percent and 150 
percent families are no longer eligible. 

Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) is a federal credit that can be refunded monthly or annually. Most 
families receive an annual refund, not monthly as reflected in the budget. As a result monthly deficits 
would increase substantially. About 14 to 20 percent of eligible families do not file for the credit 

RENT/UTILITIES. FOOD. TRANSPORTATION, and NECESSITIES estimates are from Table 720 of 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1995; 1993 data adjusted for inflation to estimate 1996 
amounts. 

HEALTH CARE for children at 100 percent of poverty is provided through Healthy Start (an eligibility 
category under Medicaid). The parent is not covered through Medicaid at any income level nor are the 
children at 135 percent and 150 percent of poverty. Average employee contribution for single coverage is 
estimated at $36 per month and family coverage is estimated at $134, based on U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Employee Benefits Surveys. This does not include deductibles or co-pays. In 1995, one of 
seven American children was uninsured for the full year and 90 percent of uninsured children have 
parents who work. 

CHILD CARE costs of $73/week for a preschool child in a center and $42/week for a schoolage child 
during the school year. For 12 weeks, schoolage care is calculated at $69 per week for full-day care. 
Average monthly cost for both children is $525. Family day care costs are similar. 
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Ohio should continue a systematic process of increasing 
funding to help more struggling working poor families. Priority 
for openings should go first to families no longer eligible for guar- 
anteed child care help so that children can continue in their early 
learning setting. New families should be enrolled based on in- 
come with the poorest families being served first. 



1996 Federal Poverty Guidelines 



Family Size 


Annual 


Monthly 


Hourly 


100% of Poverty 


2 


$10,360 


$ 863 


$ 4.98 


3 


$12,980 


$1,082 


$ 6.24 


135% of Poverty 


2 


$13,986 


$1,166 


$ 6.72 


3 


$17,523 


$1,460 


$ 8.42 


150% of Poverty 


2 


$15,540 


$1,295 


$ 7.47 


3 


$19,470 


$1,623 


$ 9.36 


185% of Poverty 


2 


$19,166 


$1,597 


$ 9.21 


3 


$24,013 


$2,001 


$ 11.54 



Hourly rate is based on full-time employment of 40 hours per week, 52 weeks per year. 
Federal minimum wage is currently $4.75 per hour. 

Effective September 1, 1997, federal minimum wage increases to S5.15 per hour. 
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HELPING FAMILIES WORK 



Recognizing the link between affordable child care and the ability 
of families — especially low-income families — to work, Ohio’s 
leaders have have taken a number to steps in recent years to 
improve child care in Ohio. Today, the safety of children in 
child care settings is a primary concern and supported through 
surprise inspections of licensed centers and certified family day 
care homes. Tax credits and child care aid help families pur- 
chase child care. Local child care resource and referral ser- 
vices help all families locate child care to meet their needs. 

Child Care in Ohio: A Progress Report 

Few Ohioans over age 25 ever spent much time as children in a 
child care center. Over the last 30 to 40 years, however, changes 
in family life and family economics have altered that reality for 
today’s generation of youngsters. Taken together, these changes 
have greatly expanded the demand for child care — a demand 
that has been felt by families of all income levels. These changes 
have created tremendous opportunity for action in the child care 
arena. 

State licensed child care centers. Today, Ohio fami- 
lies can choose from a growing number of state licensed child 
care centers. Since 1984, the numberofcenterslicensedbythe 
Ohio Department of Human Services has grown by approxi- 
mately 70 percent, with more than 3,700 centers now licensed. 
These centers enroll more than 242,000 young Ohio children. 
Child care aid helped more than 38,000 children from low-in- 
come families attend a center program in September 1 996. 

Centers must meet basic standards for health and safety 
of children. Centers are inspected twice annually with one of 
these visits being a surprise inspection. Inspectors look for 
things such as adequate adult supervision of children, safe and 
appropriate toys and equipment, and practices that protect the 
health and safety of children. 

In addition, since 1 992, the Ohio Department of Edu- 
cation has licensed preschool programs operated by schools. 
Most are part-day programs. Currently, 1,334 programs are 
licensed by the Department, which also includes licensed be- 
fore and after school programs. 

Certified home providers. County departments of hu- 
man services certify home providers to care for up to six chil- 
dren whose care is paid for in part through public funds. Cer- 
tification insures that homes are safe and background checks 



Since 1984, the 
number of centers 
licensed by the 
Ohio Department 
of Human Services 
has grown by 
approximately 
70 percent. 
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Driven primarily 
by matching 
requirements in 
order to receive the 
federal funds. 

Ohio increased 
state spending 
from $14.8 million 
in 1991 to an 
estimated $83 . 7 
million in 1997. 
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are completed on providers. Inspections help to make sure that 
care is appropriate and a safe environment is maintained. Cer- 
tified home providers cared for approximately one-third of poor 
children in families receiving child care aid, nearly 21,000 chil- 
dren in September 1996. 

Certified home care is particularly important for Ohio’s 
youngest children. Only five percent of licensed spaces in cen- 
ters were reserved for infants and approximately 12 percent 
were available for toddlers. More than one-quarter of Ohio 
counties have severe shortages of infant placements in centers. 
In September 1996, 1 5 counties served 10 or fewer babies and 
1 0 counties had no center that accepted infants. It is important 
to continue to monitor home providers to protect the health and 
safety of poor children, often the youngest and most vulner- 
able, while also improving quality. 

Child care tax credit. In 1986, Ohio instituted a child 
care tax credit, for families with incomes up to $40,000. In 
Tax Year 1993, nearly $7 million in Ohio child care tax credits 
offset a portion of the taxes owed by nearly 6 1 ,000 families. 

Combined state and federal child care tax credits help 
moderate income families pay up to one-third of work related 
child care costs. Unlike the federal Earned Income Tax Credit, 
the child care credit is not refundable. Therefore, working fami- 
lies too poor to pay taxes do not benefit from child care tax 
credits. 

State and federal funding. Since 1974, Ohio has pro- 
vided direct child care aid through federal funding and more 
recently through additional state funding. Over the past eight 
years, four new federal child care programs greatly expanded 
child care resources. Driven primarily by matching require- 
ments in order to receive the federal funds. Ohio increased state 
spending from $14.8 million in 1991 to an estimated $83.7 mil- 
lion in 1997. However, federal funds provide two out of three 
child care dollars. As a result, total spending in Ohio increased 
from $20.3 million in 1984 to an estimated $209 million in 
1997. 

Using a small portion of its federal funds. Ohio estab- 
lished a statewide network of child care resource and referral 
(CCR&R) programs operated by local non-profit agencies. All 
Ohio families can turn to these programs for help in locating 
child care. Community based CCR&R agencies maintain a 
data base of centers and homes. By calling the local program, 
a parent can get information about all types of care and educa- 
tion providers near their home or work site, as well as informa- 
tion about what to look for in choosing quality child care. 
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CCR&R agencies recruit and train providers, work with 
local employers on child care issues, and maintain data on sup- 
ply and demand for child care. Based on community needs, 
local agencies work to improve quality and expand the supply 
of child care. 

In 1 995, Ohio child care resource and referral programs: 

• helped 34,753 families locate child care, 26 
percent earned below poverty level wages; 

• listed 3,979 care and education programs in 
data bases; 

• listed 7,248 homes in data bases; 

• provided 917 training opportunities for pro- 
viders; 

• helped establish 1,865 new home-based pro- 
grams: 

• helped establish 309 new center based pro- 
grams; and 

• helped establish 1 76 new schoolage programs. 

Moving Forward The new federal Child Care Block 
Grant, which became law in August 1996, consolidates four 
federal child care programs. Because of this consolidation, some 
states are struggling to combine child care services with differ- 
ent fees schedules, provider payment rates, and eligibility rules 
under one state agency. 

Ohio, on the other hand, is well positioned to move 
forward since the Governor and Legislature coordinated ail fed- 
eral child care funding under one state agency and developed a 
combined program application process in 1991. Ohio was one 
of the first states and a national model in the development of a 
system where families were not forced to change providers when 
their eligibility shifted from one federal child care program to 
another. Likewise, local providers were paid the same rate re- 
gardless of federal funding stream. 

Child Care Aid in Ohio 

Today, after a concerted effort, the Ohio Department of Human 
Services is able to provide accurate and timely information on 
the status of child care aid in Ohio. In fact. Ohio is far ahead of 
most other states in its ability to meet the new federal reporting 
requirements of the Child Care Block Grant. 



Ohio is well 
positioned to move 
forward since the 
Governor and 
Legislature 
coordinated all 
federal child care 
funding under one 
state agency and 
developed a 
combined program 
application process 
in 1991. 
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Incomes of Ohio’s Working Families Receiving 
Child Care Assistance, September 1996 

Transitional Family Earnings Working But Poor 

8,583 children (family size of 3) 27,431 children 

63% up to $6.24 hr (100% poverty) 50% 

27% to $8.43 hr (135% poverty) 28% 

5% to $9.36 hr (150% poverty) 7% 

5% to $ 1 1 .54 hr ( 1 85% poverty) 5% 

SOURCE: ODHS Report NMR120RA, 9/1/96 to 9/30/96 
CALCULATIONS: CDF-Ohio 



Monthly, county-by-county data are available on the 
number of children, family income, age of child, child care set- 
ting, average cost of care, and total expenditures. Changes can 
even be monitored on a daily basis as county departments of 
human services add or remove children from the program. 

The data for September 1996 provide a snapshot of 
children and families receiving child care assistance: 

• 27,431 children lived in working but poor 
families. 

• 19,955 children were enrolled because their 
parents participated in the JOBS or LEAP 
program for ADC families. 

• 8,583 children lived in families who left wel- 
fare within the past 1 2 months and are cur- 
rently employed. 

• 3,353 children were enrolled for other reasons 
including protection from abuse or neglect. 

• families contributed nearly $853,000 toward 
the cost of care in September. 

• the average cost to Ohio was $274 per child 
(based on September 1996 reports). 

• 4 of 5 families using child care aid have only 
one child enrolled. 

County departments of human services determine fam- 
ily eligibility for child care aid and help families locate child 
care providers. Counties determine the parent fee, certify and 
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monitor home providers, and contract with centers. In addition, they 
manage child care funding and process billings and payments to home 
providers and centers. A few counties contract some of these responsi- 
bilities to local agencies. 

Because of limited funds, many counties had to reduce eligibil- 
ity for child care aid for working poor families. In fact, as of December 
1 996, 29 counties had closed enrollment for working poor families. A 
county-by-county listing is in the appendix to this report. 



■■ Helping 
Families 



RECOMMENDATION #5 

Continue Ohio’s commitment to child safety by regularly 
inspecting child care centers and homes. 



Work 



RECOMMENDA TION #6 



Continue to support Ohio’s statewide network of 
community-based child care resource and referral services. 
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The number of 
providers able to 
enroll poor children 
will shrink if rates 
are inadequate. 

In fact, centers 
established to help 
poor families — 
such as those 
located in YMCAs 
andYWCAs, 
settlement houses, 
and religious 
settings — could be 
forced to reduce 
services, even 
though demand is 
likely to increase 
dramatically with 
the implementation 
ofTANF. 



IMPROVING WHAT WORKS 

Since 1988, increased child care assistance has allowed thou- 
sands of Ohio children to receive safe, affordable care. During 
this same period, federal initiatives helped expand the number 
of providers who care for poor children, promote parent choice 
and improve quality. The new federal Child Care Block Grant, 
with its greater state flexibility, provides opportunities for Ohio 
to keep the “best practices” of the earlier programs — and to 
make improvements. 

Market Rates Affect Parent Choice 

One of the practices that has increased the number of centers 
serving poor children Just as it has expanded parent choice, is 
the establishment of market rates for child care. Under this 
procedure, states were required to survey the child care market 
and establish payment rates for centers, based on the amount 
charged to families who did not receive child care assistance. 
While a statewide ceiling on rates did not allow poor families 
the full range of highest cost services, parent choice was greatly 
expanded. In 1 984, approximately 1 86 Ohio centers enrolled 
poor children. By 1 992, more than 950 centers provided care 
for families who received aid. 

Parent choice, expanded by the market rate system, is 
now in jeopardy in Ohio. New rates should have been estab- 
lished early in 1 996. Yet, payment rates have not been revised 
since January 1994, based on a market rate survey conducted 
early in 1993. Even though a survey was completed and new 
market rates drafted, the Ohio Department of Human Services 
has not adjusted rates. 

Revised rates will mean that fewer children will be 
served, unless overall funding is increased. Yet, the number of 
providers able to enroll poor children will shrink if rates are 
inadequate. In fact, centers established to help poor families — 
such as those located in YMCAs and YWCAs, settlement 
houses, and religious settings — could be forced to reduce ser- 
vices, even though demand is likely to increase dramatically 
with the implementation ofTANF. 

The opponents to updating market rates fear it will per- 
mit some providers to increase rates artificially. Yet, since pub- 
lic dollars help purchase less than 20 percent of spaces in li- 
censed centers, it is unlikely that the larger child care market 
will be influenced. Fair market rates are important in ensuring 
poor parents a choice of child care setting and keeping open 
those centers that serve a higher percentage of children from 
low-income families. 
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Simplified Paperwork 

In recent years, federal law also contributed to the introduction 
of child care vouchers or certificates. In theory, eligible fami- 
lies could receive a certificate to be used at any facility or home 
that met state standards and did not exceed the market rate. 
While contracts with providers were not required in federal law 
when certificates were used, Ohio has continued with a system 
of contracts that appears to be burdensome and labor intensive 
for both county human services departments and providers. 

Currently, Ohio counties have flexibility in the design 
of certificates and contract forms, as long as some standard 
elements are included. But providers serving multiple counties 
face increased costs as they manage different sets of paperwork. 

Continued work is needed to streamline the certificate 
and contract systems. Ohio should reduce paperwork for cen- 
ters, which would help encourage more employers to provide 
child care. In this regard, the State of Ohio could learn from its 
own child support system, which has uniform paperwork for 
employers serving several counties. 



Child Care Profile: The LongabergeP Company 

With 4,500 workers, The Longaberger Company is the largest employer in Muskingum 
County. To help meet its employees ’ child care needs, the Company established The 
Longaberger Family Center^ a state-of-the-art child care center in 1995. 

Presently, The Family Center is open 24 hours a day, five dctys a week, and serves 
! 50 youngsters ranging from infants to 12-year-olds, It provides care to 10 or 12 chil- 
dren whose families are eligible for child care assistance. And its rates are very afford- 
able: 5 75 a week for infant care, and $60 a week for preschool care. 

The Company underwrites additional costs, and the Center exceeds state licens- 
ing standards by providing two adults for eight infants and two adults for 10 toddlers. 

About eight percent of the children are from families who receive childcare as- 
sistance. Because employees come from 20 counties, the Center deals with several county 
departments of human services at any given time. Unfortunately, this means the Center 
has to spend additional time completing different paperwork for each county. It also has 
to maintain different attendance requirements for specific counties. 



Parents ^ Fair Share 

Currently, all working parents receiving child care aid, except 
those relying on cash assistance, pay a portion of their child 
care costs. Under TANF, even welfare families may be required 
to pay a fee. 
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Parent fees have been adjusted several times over the 
past few years. Rates have shifted from a very modest level to 
a high of 25 percent of income. At 25 percent of income, many 
families had no choice but to leave the program seeking lower 
cost and often unstable arrangements. Currently some rates are 
nominal and most child care professionals agree that parent fees 
could be raised modestly. Fees should be based on a percentage 
of parents’ income, not exceeding 10 percent. 

Helping Parents Monitor Child Care Settings 



Ohio’s system of monitoring child care settings includes two 
inspections a year by trained workers. Inspection reports, which 
are public record, are completed for all inspections. 



Improving 
What Works 


RECOMMENDA TION #7 

Adjust child care center market rates to reflect the cost of 
doing business, and to ensure that parents have a reason- 
able choice of child care providers. 




RECOMMENDA TION M 

Simplify contract and voucher systems so providers and 
counties can reduce unnecessary paperwork. 




RECOMMENDA TION #9 

Establish a fair share for parent fees not exceeding 1 0 per- 
cent of income. 




RECOMMENDA TION MO 

Improve parents’ access to reports on child care programs 
so they can monitor their child’s program each day. 



Parents can get copies of the reports and other informa- 
tion about the centers through the Ohio Department of Human 
Services, however this process can be lengthy. The State of 
Ohio can help parents become informed consumers and learn 
more about child care standards by making the information 
readily available at the child care site. Inspection reports should 
be posted along with other information, such as weekly menus. 
Centers should also post their plan for correcting any problems. 
This information will help parents monitor the program every 
day of the year, rather than depend solely on two annual visits 
by inspectors. 




* , • 
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CHILD CARE FUNDING 

During the past decade and a half, the management of child 
care funding has shifted from county human services depart- 
ments to state control — and back to counties. No system to 
date has been without problems. Yet, with an improved state- 
wide computer system now in place, Ohio is in a position to 
develop a more effective and efficient system of shared respon- 
sibility for managing child care funding. 

Recent History 

In the 1 980s, counties received funding allocations and estab- 
lished local criteria for eligibility within very broad parameters. 
A family eligible in one county would not necessarily be eli- 
gible in the neighboring county. Little information was avail- 
able at the state level about the families who received help. Some 
counties routinely over spent their allocation, while federal funds 
went unused in other counties. Still other counties reduced 
eligibility or closed enrollment as funds were depleted. 

To jump start the expansion of child care services, and 
to avoid lapsing federal funds, Ohio established state manage- 
ment of child care funding in 1991 . Broad statewide eligibility 
guidelines were followed by all counties to enroll families. For 
the first time, families had the same chance to get child care 
help regardless of where they lived. Poor families could receive 
care in the county where they lived or the county where they 
worked. Moving across a county line did not result in termina- 
tion of child care help. 

During the first half of the 1990s, Ohio law required 
the Ohio Department of Human Services and the Office of Bud- 
get and Management to monitor expenditures and to restrict or 
reduce statewide eligibility as needed. Yet delays and problems 
in implementing the child care computer system left the state 
dependent on expenditure information from counties. As long 
as six months lapsed between when child care was first pro- 
vided to the time the state received and examined expenditure 
reports from counties. 

The rapid increase in child care assistance as a result 
of pent-up demand, coupled with the lag time in reporting, caught 
state officials off-guard. As a result, the program for working 
poor families was closed to new applicants for two spans total- 
ing 20 months between October 1992 and December 1994. 

After a period of state-controlled child care funding, 
the 1996-1997 state budget shifted responsibility for establish- 
ing eligibility back to county departments of human services, 



With an improved 
statewide computer 
system now in place. 
Ohio is in a position 
to develop a more 
effective and 
efficient system 
of shared 
responsibility for 
managing child 
care funding. 
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Providing 
information on the 
number of children 
from working poor 
families a county 
can enroll is key to 
local planning 
efforts and 
establishes 
predictability in 
the child care 
system. 



within reduced statewide limits for working poor families. Coun- 
ties were allocated funds for the working poor beginning in Janu- 
ary 1996 and required to manage the program within their al- 
lotted resources. 

However, as of December 1996, almost one-third of 
counties had closed enrollment for working poor families. In 
counties where enrollment has been frozen, working poor fami- 
lies who apply for child care aid receive no help. For working 
poor families, getting child care help depends on where you 
live. Only a few counties keep waiting lists, so most families 
cannot be contacted when services reopen. 

Sharing Responsibility 

Providing information on the number of children from working 
poor families a county can enroll is key to local planning efforts 
and establishes predictability in the child care system. Local 
policy makers and community leaders can work together to iden- 
tify local resources to enroll additional children in working poor 
families. Likewise, local leaders need information on the num- 
ber of parents who will be required to participate in TANF work 
activities. Ongoing estimates of the child care needed for this 
group will be important to ensure an adequate supply of child 
care providers. 

To meet Ohio’s welfare reform needs and to help fami- 
lies as they leave welfare to work, the State of Ohio should 
guarantee child care for these groups. Child care for families 
receiving cash assistance can be paid for from the welfare block 
grant, reserving most of the Child Care Block Grant funds for 
working poor families. 

With a new state investment and a portion of Child 
Care Block Grant funds, counties could receive an enrollment 
ceiling for children from working poor families. Enrolling work- 
ing families with incomes ranging up to 135 percent of poverty 
($6.72 per hour for a parent with one child) and allowing fami- 
lies to remain until income reaches 150 percent of poverty ($7.47 
per hour for a family to two) makes sense as a first step in 
helping more Ohio families keep their jobs while also helping 
more children learn. Counties that have reduced welfare rolls 
should be permitted to keep part of the savings and help more 
working poor families through child care aid. 

Because Ohio’s child care computer system now pro- 
vides accurate data, county-by-county enrollment can be closely 
monitored. New children could not be added into the child care 
computer system once enrollment ceilings are reached. Natural 
attrition will release placements for new children, thus avoiding 
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prolonged enrollment freezes. Ohio's successful Women, In- 
fants and Children (WIC) nutrition program, which serves 
250,000 mothers and children, provides a model that should be 
examined. 

Under this approach, providers would have incentives 
to quickly identify families who are no longer using their ser- 
vices in order to release space for new enrollment. By contrast, 
prolonged closing of enrollment while, at the same time, not 
allowing replacements as children leave, undermines the stabil- 
ity of child care programs and family day care homes serving 
substantial numbers of families receiving child care aid. In 
addition, new providers are discouraged from serving poor 
children. 



RECOMMENDA TION #11 


Managing 


Help local planning efforts and establish predictability in 


Child Care 


child care aid for working poor families by identifying an 
enrollment ceiling for each county. 


Funding 


RECOMMENDA TION #12 

Permit counties with reduced welfare rolls to keep part of 
the savings and help more working poor families through 
child care aid. 




RECOMMENDA TION #13 

Establish a pilot program in volunteer counties to develop 
waiting lists for child care help. 





Ohio should also examine the use of waiting lists for 
child care help. Unlike 35 other states, Ohio has not established 
waiting lists for child care help; therefore no data is available at 
the state level about number of working poor families who would 
use child care help, if available. Through a pilot with volunteer 
counties, waiting lists could be established for eligible families 
once the maximum number of children are enrolled. A waiting 
list would allow counties to prioritize, enrolling families who 
become ineligible for guaranteed child care help first, followed 
by the lowest income families. 

Waiting lists provide communities with a much better 
picture of the need for child care help. Identifying local need 
can foster creative public-private partnerships to expand ser- 
vices. Business and community leaders can play a key role 
when accurate information is available. 
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HELP WANTED 

Legislative child care champions 
needed. Ohio needs a child care 
assistance program to make wel- 
fare reform work, to help families 
keep working, and to improve edu- 
cational achievement. Poor chil- 
dren and families need bi-partisan 
legislative champions in each 
house. For information, call the 
Children’s Defense Fund-Ohio at 
614.221.2244. 



HELP WANTED 

Local child care champions needed. 
Ohio needs a child care assistance 
program to make welfare reform 
work, to help families keep work- 
ing, and to improve educational 
achievement. Children and fami- 
lies need local advocates. For in- 
formation, call the Children’s De- 
fense Fund-Ohio at 614.221 .2244-. 
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GLOSSARY 

OF EARLY CARE AND EDUCATION TERMS 



All early childhood programs provide both care and education for young children. The term and 
programs listed here and used in this report have evolved over time to distinguish among the 
funding sources, eligible populations, special focus, or primary reason for existence. The follow- 
ing terms provide a general description as used in Ohio, 



Child Care 



Child Care Center 



Licensed Large 
Home (Type A) 



Family Day Care 
Home (Type B) 

Certified Family 
Day Care Home 



JOBS or LEAP 
Child Care* 



Transitional Child 
Care* 

At-Risk Child Care* 



A program or service that provides care for children so parents can 
work, attend education or training programs, or engage in other activi- 
ties. A few of Ohio's child care services are focused primarily on 
meeting the needs of children regardless of the parents’ work or training 
status such as Protective, Special Needs, and Homeless Child Care. 

A facility and program licensed by the Ohio Department of Human 
Services (ODHS) to provide child care. Full-day programs generally 
operate at least 1 0 hours per day, five days a week. Part-day programs 
operating up to four hours a day are also licensed by ODHS. The 
facility and program must meet health and safety standards, minimum 
staff and administrator qualifications, and adult to child ratios. 

The residence of the provider where child care occurs for up to 12 
children and is licensed by ODHS. The facility and program must meet 
health and safety standards, minimum staff and administrator qualifica- 
tions, and adult to child ratios. 

The residence of the provider where ch i Id care occurs for not more than 
six children. 

A family day care home that meets health and safety standards and 
minimum provider qualifications. Homes are certified and inspected by 
county departments of human services in order to receive payment for 
families receiving child care aid. 

Under the Family Support Act of 1988 (now repealed), child care 
provided for families who depended on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (ADC) and participated in the Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Program, or were employed and ADC teen parents who partici- 
pated in the Learning, Earning, and Parenting Program. 

Under the Family Support Act of 1988 (now repealed), child care pro- 
vided for former ADC families for one year after leaving ADC to work. 

Small federal program (now repealed), child care assistance provided 
for working families at-risk of dependence on ADC if child care help is 
not available. 
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CHILD CARE 



Child Care and 
Development Block 
Grant or Child Care 
Block Grant 


Federal child care grant to states that as of October 1996 consolidates 
all federal child care funding. Seventy percent of the funds must be 
used for families receiving welfare, those moving off welfare, and fami- 
lies at risk of welfare dependence without child care aid. Requires states 
to use a substantial portion of the remaining funds to serve low-income 
working families. Requires states to set aside a minimum of four 
percent to improve quality, expand supply, and provide consumer educa- 
tion. Limits administrative costs to five percent. 


Child Care 
Assistance for Work- 
ing Poor Families 


Child care aid for low-income working families, includes some families 
in education or training programs. Also referred to as the Non- 
Guaranteed Child Care Program. 


Protective^ Special 
Needs and Homeless 
Child Care 


Child care services provided based on the special circumstances of the 
child. 


Licensed Preschool 
Programs 


Refers to early childhood programs subject to licensure by the Ohio 
Department of Education (ODE). Programs must meet health and safety 
standards, director and staff qualifications that exceed ODHS licensing 
requirements, and staff to child ratios. ODE licensed preschool pro- 
grams can be full- or part-day. 


Public School 
Preschool 


Preschool programs funded by ODE. Must provide developmentally 
appropriate programs and meet Head Start standards for comprehen- 
sive services. 


Preschool Special 
Education 


Preschool teacher and related services personnel who provide special 
education services for children ages three, four and five funded by ODE. 


Before and After 
School Programs 


Child care programs serving children in kindergarten and above. Pro- 
grams, which are also referred to as Sciwolage Child Care, may be 
licensed by ODHS or ODE. 


Kindergarten 


The first required program provided by schools. Children must be five 
years of age by September 30 to be eligible to enroll in kindergarten. 


Head Start 


Federal and in Ohio state funded preschool program for poor children 
ages three and four. Ninety percent of enrolled families must be at or 
below the federal poverty guidelines, and ten percent of enrollment is 
reserved for children with disabilities. Programs are either licensed by 
ODHS or ODE. In addition. Head Start standards require health, nutri- 
tion, dental, mental health, education, social services, and parent 
involvement, including parent training and participation in management 
of the program. The majority of programs are part-day and provide bus 
transportation for children. 



* These federal programs have been consolidated into the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant. Aid to Families with Dependent Children has been replaced by Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF). At the time this report went to press, Ohio had not officially 
changed the names of these programs. 
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AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE, September 1996 (continued) 
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About the Children Defense Fund 

The Children’s Defense Fund (CDF) was 
founded in 1973 by Marian Wright Edelman 
to provide a strong and effective voice for the 
children of America who cannot vote, lobby, 
or speak for themselves. Our goal is to edu- 
cate the nation about the needs of children and 
encourage preventive investment in children 
before they get sick, drop out of school, or 
get into trouble. 

CDF is a unique organization because it 
focuses on programs and policies that affect 
large numbers of children, rather than on help- 
ing families on a case-by-base basis. CDF 
educates the public about the conditions of 
children and successful programs. We work 
to shape, federal, state, and local policies for 
children by identifying cost-effective remedies. 
We also reach out to families to inform them 
of ways to help themselves. 

Our main office is in Washington, D.C. CDF- 
Ohio began its work in Columbus in 1981 and 
is the oldest CDF state office. Ohio leads the 
country in grassroots support for CDF’s 
local work through its Greater Cincinnati and 
Greater Columbus projects. CDF also main- 
tains offices in New York, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. 

CDF is a private, non-profit, nonpartisan re- 
search and advocacy organization supported 
by foundations, corporate grants, and indi- 
vidual donations. As an independent voice 
for children, CDF does not accept government 
funds. 



Major support for CDF-Ohio in 1996-1997 
came from foundations and companies, 
including: 

Bank One Capital Corporation; 

Bank One, Columbus, N.A.; 

Borden, inc.; 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation; 

The Cleveland Foundation, Harry Coulby 
Fund No. 4; 

Columbia Gas of Ohio, Inc.; 

The Columbus Foundation, The James 

Overstreet Fund and The Public Education 
Fund; 

Coopers and Lybrand; 

Emens, Kegler, Brown, Hill and Ritter; 

Bob Evans Farms, Inc.; 

Express, Inc.; 

Ford Motor Company; 

Dareth and Bemie Gerlach; 

Glimcher Realty Trust; 

The George Gund Foundation; 

Ingram-White Castle Foundation: 

The Joyce Foundation; 

The Kroger Company; 

The Limited, Inc.; 

The Longaberger Company; 

Morton and Barbara Mandel Family Foundation: 
Mount Carmel Health System; 

National City Bank; 

Nationwide Insurance Enterprise Foundation; 
The Nord Family Foundation; 

Ohio Children’s Foundation; 

Pizzuti Family Foundation; 

The Procter and Gamble Company; 

Ross Products Division; 

James A. and Kathy C. Rutherford Foundation; 
Schottenstein / Value City Department Stores; 
Squire, Sanders and Dempsey; 

TRW Foundation: 

Barbara Trueman; 

Voyrs, Sater, Seymour and Pease; 

WBNS-IOTV KidsNews Network; 

Abigail and Leslie Wexner, Philanthropic 
Foundation; and, 

Wolfe Enterprises, inc. 
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Children’s Defense Fund-Ohio 

52 East Lynn Street, Suite 400 
Columbus, Ohio 43215-3508 
Phone: 614/221-2244 
Fax: 614/221-2247 
E-mail: CDFOHIO@infinet.com 

Mark Real, Director & Legislative Counsel 



CHILD CARE: LEARNING, FAMILIES EARNING 
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